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to alterations made for the sake of obvious
improvement, strengthenings of epithet, or
clarifications of phrase ; I am referring merely
to alterations which turn something colloquial
and natural into something artificial and
grammatical which will stand the scrutiny of
the lynx-eyed gentlemen of leisure who seem
to have nothing better to do than to look for
specks in the suns of literature : errors, easy
of commission, but indefensible by the rules.
The split infinitive is only one thing in a.
large category. There is " that " and a which"
and " who"; they are continually being
exchanged because one or other of them,
although the meaning is quite clear, looks a
little wrong where it is put. There is " who "
and " whom." How often have I, how often
have Dickens, Wordsworth, Milton, and Shake-
speare (Homer was a Greek, and so eluded the
difficulty) been bothered by the necessity of
dealing rightly with these preposterous pro-
nouns, revising sentences in which they occur,
saying to ourselves " Bother " (or, in the cases
of Wordsworth and Milton, " Damn ") " it all,
is this the nominative after the verb c to be,'
or the accusative after a transitive verb, or
what else ? " " Who did you see ? " we (Shake-
speare, etc.) write. The spectres of all the
grammarians in the world rise before us as we
write; we weakly go back and put an <c m "
after the " who " ; an " m " which we may
scatter indiscriminately about our conversa-
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